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HROUGH  the  courtesy  of  The  American  His¬ 
torical  Company,  Inc.,  permission  has  been 
granted  to  reprint  from  the  Company’s  publi¬ 
cation  files  the  material  which  appears  in  this 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of  William  Colgate,  his 
son  and  six  grandsons.  As  all  but  one  were  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Colgate  &  Company,  it  also  presents  a 
history  of  that  Company.  Believing  that  the  many 
friends  of  the  Colgate  family  would  enjoy  reading  these 
accounts  and  also  having  pictures  of  the  men  whose  lives 
are  recorded,  the  youngest  member  of  the  group  has  had 
this  book  published,  with  due  apologies  for  his  part  in  it, 
which  has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
story  complete. 


'William  Colgate 

N  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  little 
shop  in  New  York  City,  William  Colgate  founded 
the  industrial  dynasty  which  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter  has  occupied  an  increasingly 
prominent  place  in  American  life.  The  great  cor¬ 
poration  which  is  known  throughout  the  world  today 
as  the  makers  of  Colgate’s  soaps  and  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions  developed  from  the  single,  modest  enterprise  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  and  first  guided  to  success. 

William  Colgate  represented  the  second  generation  in  America  of 
a  family  whose  origins  are  traced  back  to  a  remote  period  of  English 
history.  For  hundreds  of  years  his  ancestors  had  tilled  the  soil  in 
Kent,  sturdy  yeoman  farmers,  serious  in  thought  and  purpose,  with 
the  love  of  liberty  bred  strongly  within  them.  They  were  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  and  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  some  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  to  Holland  to  escape  persecution  for  their  convictions. 
In  the  year  1700,  according  to  old  records,  Stephen  Colgate  was  born 
at  Horsham,  in  County  Sussex,  adjoining  Kent.  He  died  on  January 
31,  1768.  Among  his  children  was  John  Colgate,  born  on  December 
18,  1727,  died  on  June  13,  1801.  John  Colgate  married  (first)  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  died  on  January  26,  1771,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
eight  children.  Of  these  the  eldest  son  was  Robert  Colgate,  born  on 
September  16,  1758,  who  married  in  Kent,  England,  March  26,  1780, 
Sarah  Bowles,  born  December  11,  1759,  died  October  16,  1847,  and 
they  had  eleven  children. 

Robert  Colgate  resided  in  the  town  of  Seven  Oaks  in  Kent  during 
the  absorbing  period  which  witnessed  the  separation  of  the  American 
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colonies  from  the  dominion  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Whig,  which  was  to  say  a  liberal,  and  was  outspoken  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Tory  policies  and  in  his  support  of  a  larger  measure  of  free¬ 
dom,  both  for  the  oppressed  classes  of  England  and  for  the  colonies. 
During  the  Revolution  he  and  his  Whig  associates  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  American  cause  and  celebrated  each  victory  of  the  colonists 
as  a  stepping  stone  in  the  world’s  progress.  Robert  Colgate  held  an 
important  place  in  Whig  councils.  He  was  a  schoolmate  and  warm 
personal  friend  of  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
and  known  to  history  as  the  “great  commoner.”  Pitt  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England  on  December  22,  1783,  and  Robert  Colgate,  with 
his  friend  in  power,  grew  bolder  and  more  outspoken  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Tories.  Realizing  that  as  long  as  they  left  him  alone,  a  man 
of  his  intelligence,  character  and  strong  convictions  would  persuade 
many  other  Englishmen  to  his  political  philosophy,  his  Tory  opponents 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him  and  twelve  others  similarly  active. 
The  names  of  the  twelve  men,  headed  by  that  of  Robert  Colgate,  were 
placed  on  a  list  and  orders  given  that  they  be  suppressed  forthwith. 
Just  what  this  “suppression”  involved  is  not  clear,  but  it  might  easily 
have  meant  death.  Robert  Colgate  did  not  linger  to  find  out.  Warned 
by  a  secret  messenger  from  Pitt  and  believing  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
children  as  well  as  to  the  cause  for  which  he  still  wished  to  fight,  he 
quit  the  old  homestead  at  Seven  Oaks  and  hastily  boarded  a  sailing 
vessel  for  America.  On  May  28,  1795,  after  sixty  stormy  days  at  sea, 
he  landed  in  Baltimore.  With  the  funds  which  he  had  brought  from 
England,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  set¬ 
tled  there  with  his  family.  The  happiness  which  he  found  in  his  new 
home  was  short-lived,  however,  for  within  three  years  the  title  to  his 
farm  was  challenged  and  on  examination  proved  to  be  defective.  He 
and  his  family  were  trespassers  and  were  ordered  to  depart  forthwith. 
The  loss  of  his  entire  investment  was  a  crushing  blow,  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  which  confronted  him.  Travel- 
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mg  by  stagecoach,  he  took  his  family  to  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
where  he  found  a  farm  he  could  work,  presumably  on  lease.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  did  not  accompany  him,  however;  William  Colgate, 
the  oldest  boy,  remained  behind. 

Born  at  Hollingbourne,  Kent,  England,  on  January  25,  1783,  Wil¬ 
liam  Colgate  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  America.  As  the 
eldest  son  of  his  parents,  Robert  and  Sarah  (Bowles)  Colgate,  many 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  him  in  establishing  the  new  home  of  the 
family  in  America,  and  at  the  crisis  of  his  father’s  fortunes  he  decided 
to  aid  the  family  by  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  The  story  is  told 
that  as  he  trudged  along  the  road  on  the  day  which  marked  his  departure 
from  the  family  group,  he  met  an  old  neighbor,  a  canal-boat  captain, 
who  asked  where  he  was  going. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  boy,  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  now  to  earn  his  own  living. 

“There’s  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  the  captain.  “Be  sure  you 
start  right  and  you’ll  get  along  finely.” 

William  Colgate  told  his  friend  that  the  only  trade  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  was  soap  and  candlemaking. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “let  me  pray  with  you  once  more  and  give 
you  a  little  advice,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go.” 

Then,  runs  the  story,  they  knelt  upon  the  towpath;  the  old  man 
prayed  earnestly  for  William  and  concluded  with  this  advice:  “Some 
one  will  soon  be  the  leading  soapmaker  in  New  York.  It  can  be  you  as 
well  as  anyone.  I  hope  it  may.  Be  a  good  man;  give  your  heart  to 
Christ ;  give  the  Lord  all  that  belongs  to  him  of  every  dollar  you  earn ; 
make  an  honest  soap;  give  a  full  pound,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  yet 
be  a  prosperous  and  rich  man.” 

How  truly  he  spoke  the  years  were  soon  to  reveal. 

The  first  step  toward  his  goal  took  William  Colgate  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  obtained  a  job  with  a  soap  and  candlemaker.  Here  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  faithfully,  devoting  every  effort  to  mastering  the 
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tasks  set  before  him.  After  two  years  in  which  he  made  satisfactory 
progress,  he  decided  to  seek  the  larger  opportunities  of  New  York 
City  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  boarded  a  stagecoach  for  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  where  he  was  convinced  his  future  lay.  On  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  he  applied  for  a  place  with  John  Slidell  and  Company,  tallow 
chandlers,  the  leading  company  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Although  there 
was  no  opening,  the  youth’s  pleasing  personality  and  intelligence 
impressed  Mr.  Slidell,  the  head  of  the  company,  and  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion  he  offered  him  a  position  as  assistant  clerk.  William  Colgate 
thanked  him  for  his  friendly  willingness  to  cooperate  by  employing  him, 
but  respectfully  declined  the  offer. 

“I  desire,  sir,  to  learn  the  business,”  he  said  firmly.  “I  wish  to  work 
to  earn  a  living  for  myself.  The  position  of  an  assistant  clerk  will  not 
give  me  the  opportunity  I  desire.” 

The  frankness,  courage,  ambition  and  faith  in  himself  displayed  by 
the  young  man  was  so  unusual  that  the  head  of  the  house  sent  for  his 
foreman.  “Give  this  young  man  work,”  he  said.  “Show  him  every¬ 
thing  about  the  business.  He  will  be  of  great  service  to  you.” 

So,  by  close  application,  William  Colgate  learned  all  details  of  the 
business  and  within  a  short  time  was  made  business  manager  of  the 
company.  He  retained  this  position  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
his  ambition  and  independence  led  him  to  embark  upon  a  self-reliant 
venture. 

In  the  year  1806  the  curious  might  have  observed  a  new  business 
sign  in  lower  New  York,  which  read  as  follows: 

Soap  and  Candle  Manufactory 
William  Colgate  &  Company 

No.  6  Dutch  Street,  second  door  from 
the  corner  of  John  Street,  New  York. 

Have  for  sale  on  best  terms  a  constant 
supply  of  Soap,  Mould  and  Dipt 
Candles  of  the  first  quality. 
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Orders  for  exportation  executed  on  the  shortest 

notice. 

N.  B.— The  highest  price  given  for  tallow. 

The  little  soap  cauldron  which  William  Colgate  set  up  in  what  was 
then  the  very  center  of  New  York,  at  No.  6  Dutch  Street,  just  around 
the  corner  from  the  room  where  he  made  his  home  on  John  Street, 
marked  the  modest  beginning  of  Colgate  and  Company.  Today,  in 
the  company  offices  at  the  vast  plant  in  Jersey  City,  there  hangs  a  print 
of  the  two-story  building  which  was  the  first  home  of  the  Colgate  soap 
works  and  where  the  foundations  of  a  great  business  were  laid. 

William  Colgate  soon  acquired  a  family.  They  lived  above  his  soap 
shop,  and  every  night  they  discussed  business  over  the  teacups.  In  the 
evening  William  Colgate  locked  the  door  of  his  business  place  and  went 
upstairs.  In  the  morning  he  unlocked  his  front  door  and  was  ready 
for  trade.  The  mode  of  life  was  simple,  but  effective.  Ultimately  it 
meant  profits  and  a  flourishing  concern. 

William  Colgate’s  first  act  after  becoming  established  was  to  pay 
his  father’s  debts  and  to  buy  a  farm  for  him.  As  a  result  of  this  devo¬ 
tion  to  family  ties,  he  found  himself  short  of  working  capital  and,  in 
order  to  continue  the  proper  development  of  his  business,  he  was 
obliged  to  form  a  partnership  with  a  man  named  Francis  Smith,  who 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  firm  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  Mr.  Colgate  was  able  to  buy  Mr.  Smith’s  interest  out  of  his 
share  of  the  profits,  paying  $2,000,  and  to  invite  into  the  firm  his 
brother,  Bowles  Colgate,  to  replace  his  first  partner. 

In  1845  William  Colgate  took  his  son,  Samuel,  and  his  nephew, 
Charles  C.  Colgate,  into  the  business,  and  the  three  men  decided  on 
volume  production.  They  planned  and  built  a  soap  boiling  pan  of 
45,000  pounds  capacity.  A  good  many  people  warned  them  that  they 
were  rash,  headstrong  and  doomed  to  failure,  but  the  huge  pan  proved 
profitable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  largest  ever  conceived  in 
America  up  to  that  day.  It  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  company, 
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and  so  far  from  being  too  large,  it  was  soon  necessary  to  add  others  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  the  company’s  products. 
Today,  twenty-five  giant  pans  are  required  to  produce  the  soap  sold 
annually  by  the  company.  Ten  of  them  have  a  capacity  of  700,000 
pounds  each,  and  one  yields  two  million  bars  of  soap  from  a  single 
batch,  of  a  total  weight  of  nearly  a  million  pounds. 

The  early  history  of  the  company  was  not  one  of  uninterrupted 
success,  but  rather  one  of  concentrated  effort.  When  William  Col¬ 
gate  began  business  he  was  confronted  by  the  difficulty  that  the  house¬ 
wives  of  that  day  usually  made  their  own  soap.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  cleansing  materials  used  in  the  home  were  of  home  manufacture 
and,  compared  with  the  modern  product,  it  was  poor  stuff  at  best.  Soap 
of  both  home  and  commercial  manufacture,  in  fact,  was  unpleasant  to 
the  eye,  irritating  to  the  skin  and  gave  off  a  disagreeable  smell. 

William  Colgate  knew  something  of  imported  soaps,  produced  for 
a  more  fastidious  taste,  and  he  thought  that  domestic  soap  could  be 
improved  and  that  its  use  might  be  made  a  pleasant  experience,  rather 
than  an  ordeal.  He  directed  his  efforts  toward  this  end,  and  with  the 
production  of  a  pleasantly-frothing,  clean-smelling  soap,  compounded 
not  only  of  fats  and  alkalis,  but,  where  possible,  or  rare  essences  and 
soothing  oils,  his  equipment  for  success  was  complete.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  change  and  it  was  ripe  for  William  Colgate.  On  the  basis  of 
his  idea,  which  seems  obvious  now,  he  founded  a  fortune  and  built  a 
business  which  one  day  was  to  span  the  globe. 

To  this  task  he  brought  energy  and  willingness.  His  first  customer 
on  the  first  morning  he  began  business  bought  a  long  bar  of  soap  and 
Colgate  offered  to  deliver  it.  The  customer  demurred  apologetically, 
saying  he  lived  too  far  uptown,  but  Colgate  persisted  with  smiling 
politeness  and  ultimately  delivered  the  bar  of  soap  to  its  purchaser’s 
home.  This  was  something  both  surprising  and  new,  grounded  in  sim¬ 
ple  psychology  which  was  soon  to  be  proved  sound.  The  story  spread 
and  more  customers  came  to  the  shop  in  Dutch  Street.  The  location 
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was  a  good  one,  for  fashionable  New  York,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  lived 
in  that  locality,  and  the  giving  of  extra  service  and  quality  was  a  power¬ 
ful  attraction  to  trade.  This  principle  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  Col- 
gates  ever  since. 

About  the  time  that  William  Colgate  and  his  new  partners,  Samuel 
and  Charles  C.  Colgate,  installed  their  big  45,000-pound  soap  pan,  they 
also  established  another  Colgate  industry,  opening  a  starch  plant  in 
Jersey  City.  Two  years  later,  in  1847,  Colgate  and  Company  had  defi¬ 
nitely  outgrown  its  Dutch  Street  plant,  and  it  was  decided  to  move  the 
soap  factory  also  to  Jersey  City,  where,  in  a  larger  building,  the  com¬ 
pany  could  more  efficiently  handle  its  growing  business  and  provide 
for  such  further  development  as  circumstances  might  warrant.  In 
making  this  move,  however,  the  executive  and  business  offices  were 
retained  in  Dutch  Street,  for  reasons  of  greater  convenience  to  the 
trade,  as  well  as  sentiment,  but  for  almost  a  century,  Jersey  City  has 
been  the  permanent  home  of  the  Colgate  company. 

William  Colgate  remained  as  president  of  the  company  until  his 
death.  During  this  period  of  fifty-one  years,  working,  planning,  think¬ 
ing  and  building  for  the  house  of  Colgate,  he  saw  the  realization  of 
his  fondest  dreams  in  its  recognition  among  the  greatest  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  knew  himself  to  be  honored  among  men 
wherever  constructive  performance  through  individual  effort  com¬ 
manded  respect,  inspired  admiration  and  stimulated  ambition.  Many 
tributes  were  paid  him,  and  in  recognition  of  his  character  and  ability, 
his  fellow-citizens  of  New  York  offered  him  the  nomination  for  mayor. 
This  honor,  however,  he  gratefully  declined.  The  controversies  of 
politics  jarred  on  his  gentle  nature,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  do  more 
constructive  good  out  of  political  office  than  in  it.  The  long  record 
of  his  benefactions  toward  the  promotion  of  the  educational  and  spir¬ 
itual  betterment  of  his  fellow-citizens  shows  how  just  was  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  how  faithfully  he  met  the  high  standards  he  set  for  himself. 

William  Colgate  never  forgot  the  prayers  and  advice  of  the  old 
captain  who  had  first  shown  him  the  path  he  must  follow.  Of  the  very 
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first  dollar  he  earned,  he  set  aside  one-tenth  in  conformity  with  the 
Biblical  injunction,  saying:  “If  the  Lord  will  take  my  tithe,  I  will 
give  it.”  This  practice  he  continued  throughout  life.  In  his  business 
he  “made  an  honest  soap,  gave  a  full  pound”  and  instructed  his  book¬ 
keeper  to  open  an  account  with  the  Lord,  carrying  one-tenth  of  his 
income  unfailingly  to  that  account.  Prosperity  followed;  his  family 
was  blessed;  and  he  grew  rich  faster  than  he  had  ever  hoped.  Family 
tradition  extols  his  spirituality  and  controlling  sense  of  obligation  to 
and  dependence  upon  heavenly  guidance,  and  narrates  that  he  then 
gave  the  Lord  two-tenths,  and  prospered  more  than  ever;  then  three- 
tenth,  then  four,  and  then  five ;  that  he  educated  his  family,  settled  all 
his  plans  for  life,  and  thereafter  gave  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the 
Lord. 

On  his  deathbed,  at  his  home  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  Wil¬ 
liam  Colgate  summed  up  the  essence  of  his  life.  Calling  one  of  his 
sons  to  him,  he  said:  “Remember,  son,  how  death  brings  you  face  to 
face  with  the  life  you  live.” 

This  was  William  Colgate’s  creed,  and  he  lived  the  part  to  the  end. 
For  half  a  century  he  gave  generously  of  his  fortune,  his  time  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  all  good  and  worthy  causes.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
church.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  and  was  subsequently 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  on  Mulberry 
Street.  He  inaugurated  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  of  New  York,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  first  society 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  New  York.  When 
the  American  Bible  Society  was  organized,  in  1816,  he  also  became  a 
director  of  that  body  and  until  the  time  of  his  death  was  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  Christian  educational  work,  especially  in  connection  with  Madi¬ 
son  University,  later  renamed  Colgate  University,  at  Hamilton,  New 
York.  He  secured  large  collections  in  aid  of  this  institution  from  his 
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own  and  other  churches,  and  was  instrumental  in  placing  it  upon 
a  secure  foundation.  These  were  only  a  few  of  his  benefactions. 
Wherever  a  helping  hand  was  needed,  William  Colgate’s  hand  went  out 
in  friendly  fellowship  and  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said :  “He  loved  his 
kind.” 

On  April  23,  1811,  Mr.  Colgate  married  Mary  Gilbert,  who  was 
born  in  London,  England,  on  December  25,  1788,  and  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1796,  daughter  of  Edward  Gilbert.  She  died  on  March  5,  1855. 
Eleven  children  were  born  to  William  Colgate  and  his  wife,  and  among 
them  were  three  sons  who  inherited  to  a  remarkable  degree  their 
father’s  exceptional  talents :  1.  Robert,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  white- 
lead  industry  and  established  the  firm  out  of  which  developed  the 
present-day  National  Lead  Company.  2.  James  B.,  who  founded  the 
New  York  banking  house  of  James  B.  Colgate  and  Company.  3.  Sam¬ 
uel  (q.  v.),  who  continued  the  Colgate  company  after  his  father’s  death. 

William  Colgate  died  in  1857  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  with 
his  death  America  lost  one  of  its  great  pathfinders.  As  it  was  written 
of  him: 

William  Colgate  built  in  granite  and  writ  his  name  large  in  bronze. 
For  over  a  century  his  name  and  his  fame  have  been  a  household  word 
in  America  and  his  record  a  golden  page  in  American  business. 
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Samuel  Colgate 

T  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  was  admitted  as 
a  partner  in  his  father’s  business,  Samuel  Colgate 
entered  upon  a  brilliant  industrial  career  which  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  half  a  century.  For  forty  years  of 
this  period  he  was  president  of  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany,  the  family  enterprise,  laying  the  foundations 
and  shaping  the  policies  through  which  it  achieved 
its  present  domination  in  its  field.  He  proved  himself  an  executive  of 
the  highest  order,  and  as  a  generous  and  public-spirited  citizen  he  also 
carried  on  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Colgate  name. 

Samuel  Colgate,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Gilbert)  Colgate,  was 
born  on  March  22,  1822,  in  the  family  residence  on  John  Street,  New 
York  City.  He  received  his  education  in  the  city’s  best  private  schools 
and  it  was  planned  that  he  should  also  pursue  a  college  course,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  begin  the  active  duties  of  life  immediately  and  in  1845 
joined  his  father  in  the  soap  business.  That  year  also  marked  the  entry 
of  Charles  C.  Colgate,  a  nephew  of  the  founder,  into  the  firm.  The 
infusion  of  younger  and  more  vigorous  blood,  combined  with  the  favor¬ 
able  condition  of  the  business  generally,  produced  an  immediate  and 
startling  expansion.  The  construction  of  the  great  45,000  soap  pan,  a 
wonder  of  its  time,  the  removal  of  the  Colgate  plant  to  Jersey  City,  and 
other  progressive  steps  soon  followed.  These  are  detailed  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  on  William  Colgate,  who  continued  to  exercise  the  deci¬ 
sive  influence  in  the  organization  and  whose  mature  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment  guided  the  creative  impulses  of  his  youthful  partners  into 
effective  channels. 
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Samuel  Colgate  received  a  thorough  training  in  the  operation  of 
the  business  under  his  father’s  guidance  and  at  the  latter’s  death  was 
admirably  qualified  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  company.  He  became  chief  executive  in  1857,  when  the 
name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  William  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany  to  Colgate  and  Company,  the  form  which  was  continued  for  many 
years.  In  1867,  Bowles  Colgate,  son  of  Charles  C.  Colgate,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Bowles  Colgate  who  was  a  partner  of  the  founder,  was 
admitted  to  the  firm.  He  was  followed  subsequently  by  five  sons  of 
Samuel  Colgate,  carrying  the  progression  of  the  firm  into  the  third 
generation  of  Colgates  who  ruled  it. 

During  this  period  many  opportunities  for  sound  expansion  were 
presented  to  the  company  and  were  turned  to  brilliant  account  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel  Colgate.  Import  as  well  as  export  facilities 
had  widened,  enabling  the  concern  not  only  to  serve  a  greater  field,  but 
to  extend  the  processes  of  research  into  soap  ingredients  through  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  whole  era  was  one  of  rising  fortunes,  of  gen¬ 
eral  geographic  and  industrial  expansion  and  of  the  greatest  maritime 
exchange  that  history  had  thus  far  recorded.  A  large  part  of  this  trade 
found  its  way  up  the  Narrows  to  the  Hudson  River,  while  the  growth 
of  the  Nation’s  railroads  and  the  development  of  the  Erie  Canal  had 
brought  the  Mid-West  to  New  York  City’s  door.  While  thrift  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  major  virtue  of  American  families,  the  worst  of  pioneer¬ 
ing  hardships  were  past  in  the  East,  and  adjacent  sections  of  the  West 
were  also  beginning  to  see  the  dawn  of  an  expansive  prosperity.  There 
was  breadth  for  an  even  happier  scheme  of  living  than  there  had  been 
heretofore. 

With  the  same  vision  which  his  father  had  exhibited,  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  saw  this  broadening  horizon  of  opportunity  and,  when  the  hour 
was  ripe,  diversified  the  products  of  the  company  to  appeal  to  a  slightly 
different  trade.  He  added  what  was  known  as  the  “luxury  line,” 
including  perfumed  soaps  and  then  perfumes.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
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that  he  was  failing  to  follow  what  has  always  been  the  main  issue  of  the 
company’s  business.  Perfume,  it  is  true,  was  another  product  than 
soap,  but  it  was  a  toilet  article  and  closely  allied  with  the  production  of 
scented  soaps,  which  the  company  already  was  making  in  considerable 
quantity.  For  this  reason  the  change  of  policy  represented  in  adding 
perfumes  and  other  toilet  preparations  to  the  company’s  products  was 
essentially  small. 

It  has  always  been  the  conviction  of  the  Colgate  commercial  suc¬ 
cession  that  the  making  of  soap  was  a  task  sufficiently  large  for  any 
one  concern,  whatever  its  resources.  To  this  conviction,  based  on 
the  widespread  consumption  of  soap  as  a  commodity,  the  success  of  the 
company  may  be  attributed,  but  there  is  also  a  deeper  reason  in  the 
strength  of  the  Colgate  strain  in  its  consecutive  generations.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  have  had  certain  unvarying  characteristics  and  cer¬ 
tain  practical  virtues,  as  they  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
They  have  been  thrifty,  far-sighted,  independent  of  spirit  but,  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  success,  they  have  had 
the  habit  of  avoiding  the  tangential,  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  main  issue. 
However  much  they  have  varied  in  the  details  of  personality,  the  same 
substructure  made  them  subject  to  certain  unvarying  reactions  which 
propelled  them  in  a  straight  line  toward  a  goal  that  seemed  very  clear. 
In  considering  these  qualities,  together  with  their  powerful  moral  con¬ 
victions  and  religious  earnestness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  business 
enterprise  to  which  they  devoted  their  whole  effort  and  acumen  should 
have  become  the  gigantic  firm  it  is  today.  Behind  such  enterprises, 
raised  up  by  men,  there  are  more  than  chance,  opportunism  or  an  auto¬ 
matic  velocity,  as  a  minority  of  economists  are  inclined  to  preach. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  years  of  intellectual  effort. 

Samuel  Colgate  remained  at  the  head  of  the  company  until  his  death. 
In  his  character  he  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of  the  Colgate  strain 
-—energy  and  unfailing  purpose,  alertness  to  every  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion  and,  of  equal  importance,  wise  conservatism  which 
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has  enabled  them  to  retain  all  advances  made.  “Conserve  and  Pro¬ 
gress,”  a  later  Colgate  wrote,  “has  been  the  motto  of  this  company.” 
“Conservation  of  assets  is  not  inconsistent  with  profits.  So  whenever 
there  is  any  doubt,  we  settle  it  by  doing  whatever  conserves  assets.” 
And  again:  “Our  most  experienced  men  have  always  preferred  to 
conserve  our  resources  for  projects  which  are  most  directly  in  line  with 
the  soap  business.”  The  fruits  of  this  policy  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Colgate  company  has  been  able  to  weather  every  major  depression 
of  the  country  with  ease.  Nevertheless,  it  has  advanced  steadily.  “A 
certain  kind  of  conservation,”  wrote  Sidney  M.  Colgate,  “clears  the 
ground  for  progress  and  sets  us  free.”  So  today,  the  organization, 
which  had  its  beginnings  in  the  little  shop  of  William  Colgate,  is  pre¬ 
eminent  in  its  field.  In  the  plants  of  the  company  millions  of  pounds  of 
soap,  perfumes  and  toilet  preparations  are  produced  annually  and  are 
marketed  throughout  the  world.  The  ideal  of  service,  first  held  and 
practiced  by  the  founder,  has  never  been  lost,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  his  descendants  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  effectiveness  only  possible 
in  the  modern  world. 

While  Samuel  Colgate’s  service  as  president  of  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany  constitutes  a  remarkable  chapter  in  American  industrial  history, 
no  record  of  his  life  can  be  considered  complete  without  mention  of 
the  many  benevolent  enterprises  to  which  he  contributed  and  which, 
indeed,  in  later  years,  occupied,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 
Here,  again,  he  faithfully  followed  the  tradition  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Colgate  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  of  this  denomination  in  the  United 
States.  In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York  and,  after  his  removal  to  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
he  continued  his  activity  by  aiding  in  a  movement  for  establishing  a 
church  and  Sunday  school  in  that  suburb.  When  the  Sunday  school 
was  organized  on  May  io,  1857,  he  became  its  first  superintendent  and 
when  the  church  came  into  existence  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
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a  deacon.  His  connection  with  both  church  and  Sunday  school  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  death,  a  period  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Colgate  was  also 
associated  with  many  movements  of  wider  scope  within  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  Over  a  long  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  for  an  equal  period  was  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission,  which  he  served  for  three  years  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Educational  Society, 
which  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  assistance  of  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  for  many  years,  with  his  brother,  James  B.  Colgate, 
was  the  principal  supporter  of  Madison  University,  an  interest  inherited 
from  their  father,  in  whose  memory  the  name  of  the  university  was  sub¬ 
sequently  changed  to  Colgate  University.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  both  the  University  and  the  Theological 
Seminary.  Mr.  Colgate’s  concern  for  the  church  and  its  mission  natu¬ 
rally  led  him  to  the  support  of  other  worthy  moral  causes,  including 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  of  which  he  was  a  founder 
and  for  many  years  president;  the  various  prohibition  societies;  and 
such  institutions  as  the  American  Tract  Society,  in  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  finance  committee  for  twenty-five  years.  One  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  life,  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure,  was  his  collection  of 
data  on  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church,  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  at  great  cost  to  himself  and  through  much  personal 
effort.  This  collection  included  more  than  40,000  pamphlets  in  the 
French,  German  and  English  languages,  together  with  reports  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  vast  amount  of  material  included  was 
carefully  arranged  and  indexed  at  the  expense  of  much  labor  and  a 
large  outlay  of  money,  but  it  was  with  him  a  labor  of  love  and  a  fitting 
crown  to  his  service  on  behalf  of  the  church.  This  great  historical  col¬ 
lection  was  presented  to  Colgate  University  and  is  now  housed  in  its 
library. 

From  1857  until  his  death,  Samuel  Colgate  was  a  resident  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  In  the  year  following  his  removal  there,  he  pur- 
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chased  nine  acres  of  land  on  Centre  Street,  near  Harrison,  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  twenty  acres  from  an  adjoining  farm.  Here  he 
built  his  residence,  naming  the  estate  “Seven  Oaks,”  from  the  country 
seat  in  Kent,  England,  to  which  the  origins  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
are  traced.  While  he  was  never  active  in  politics,  Mr.  Colgate  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  and  demonstrated  his  awareness  of  the  duties  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  beyond  any  question.  He  was  especially  instrumental  in  helping 
to  found  the  public  charities  of  the  Oranges,  among  them  the  Orphan 
Asylum  and  Hospital,  and  also  contributed  largely  toward  the  purchase 
of  land  for  Orange  Park.  In  the  affections  of  these  communities  he 
held  a  very  warm  place  and  his  memory  has  always  been  honored  by 
their  people. 

Samuel  Colgate  married,  on  March  30,  1853,  Elizabeth  Ann  Morse, 
daughter  of  Richard  Cary  and  Sarah  Louisa  (Davis)  Morse  and  niece 
of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  She  was  born  on 
August  5,  1829,  at  Claverack,  New  York,  of  old  New  England  ances¬ 
try,  and  died  on  October  8,  1891,  at  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island. 
Mrs.  Colgate  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  her  husband’s  char¬ 
itable  and  philanthropic  interests  and  assisted  him  in  all  his  good 
works.  She  was  among  the  organizers  of  the  Orange  Orphans’  Home, 
of  which  she  was  vice-president  from  1865  to  1871  and  president  from 
1871  until  her  death.  She  also  assisted  in  establishing  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Orange  and  became  its  president  when 
it  was  organized  on  June  5,  1877. 

Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Morse)  Colgate  became  the  parents 
of  six  sons :  Richard  Morse,  Gilbert,  Sidney  Morse,  Austen,  Samuel, 
and  Russell.  Five  of  these  became  members  of  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  to  the  control  of  the  business  established  by  their 
grandfather,  and  one,  Samuel,  entered  the  ministry. 

For  some  ten  years  preceding  his  death,  Samuel  Colgate  suffered 
from  heart  trouble  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  compelled 
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to  give  up  business  entirely.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Orange  on  April 
influences  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  institutions  he  so  faithfully 
23,  1897,  after  a  lifetime  of  unceasing  industry  whose  constructive 
served. 
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S  the  eldest  of  five  brothers  representing  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  control  the  destinies 
of  Colgate  and  Company,  Richard  Morse  Colgate 
assumed  the  burdens  of  the  presidency  after  his 
father’s  death  and  carried  them  with  conspicuous 
fidelity  and  success  over  a  period  of  years.  In  the 
era  which  marked  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  progress  of  the  twentieth  centuries  this  company  became  more  than 
ever  a  family  enterprise  in  whose  direction  all  the  partners  shared 
equally,  but  as  the  eldest  in  age  and  as  the  senior  in  the  company’s 
service,  Mr.  Colgate’s  counsels  carried  special  weight  and  by  virtue  of 
his  office  the  chief  executive  responsibility  was  his. 

Richard  Morse  Colgate  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  March  21, 
1854,  oldest  of  the  six  sons  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Morse) 
Colgate  and  a  grandson  of  William  Colgate,  founder  of  the  company 
which  bears  his  name.  While  he  was  still  a  child,  the  family  home  was 
established  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  schools  of  that  commu¬ 
nity  he  received  his  early  education.  Subsequently  he  attended  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  and  Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1877  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Colgate  and  Company,  where  he  quickly  familiar¬ 
ized  himself  with  the  business  and  demonstrated  both  the  value  of  his 
judgment  and  his  executive  capacity.  In  1880  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  company  and  assumed  executive  office.  As  his  brothers  followed 
him  into  the  organization,  the  responsibilities  for  its  operation  rested 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  Colgates  and  his  own  bal- 
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anced  viewpoint  and  sense  of  proportion  became  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  in  assuring  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Colgate  tradition  in 
this  transition  period.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1897,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Bowles  Colgate,  Samuel  Colgate’s  cousin,  in  1901,  Rich¬ 
ard  Morse  Colgate  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  company,  which 
he  retained  following  its  incorporation  in  1908.  While  his  special  prov¬ 
ince  was  the  purchasing  for  the  company,  the  admirable  qualities  which 
formed  his  heritage  from  father  and  grandfather  were  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  company’s  activities.  He  devoted 
himself  with  unfailing  industry  to  its  interests  and  let  nothing  inter¬ 
vene  between  him  and  the  fullest  performance  of  his  duties. 

This  was  a  period  of  large  development  in  the  history  of  Colgate 
and  Company,  and  in  all  of  it  Mr.  Colgate  played  a  major  part.  The 
demands  for  the  soaps,  perfumes,  dentifrices  and  other  preparations 
produced  by  the  house  of  Colgate  reached  unprecedented  proportions 
and  as  an  outward  symbol  of  growth,  many  changes  in  organization 
and  physical  equipment  were  made.  In  1910  the  original  building  in 
Dutch  Street,  New  York  City,  used  continuously  by  the  firm  for  one 
hundred  and  four  years— said  to  be  the  longest  tenancy  of  a  building  in 
the  records  of  New  York  real  estate — was  given  up  for  office  purposes 
and  the  entire  organization,  executive  as  well  as  administrative  and 
manufacturing,  was  moved  to  Jersey  City.  Show  and  sales  rooms, 
however,  were  retained  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  at  No.  199 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  five  minutes  by  tube  from  the  plant.  In 
1918  a  branch  factory  was  established  in  Montreal  to  serve  the  Cana¬ 
dian  territory,  forerunner  of  a  new  central  plant  erected  at  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  in  1921,  which  facilitated  national  distribution  tre¬ 
mendously.  Other  internal  readjustments  were  made,  all  designed  to 
promote  efficiency  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  company  to  pursue 
the  ideal  of  service  which  its  management  has  always  held. 

Richard  M.  Colgate  remained  at  the  head  of  the  business  until  his 
death,  when  his  interest  passed  to  his  son,  Henry  A.  Colgate,  repre- 
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senting  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Colgate  dynasty.  In  spite  of  the 
constant  pressure  of  his  business  duties,  however,  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  himself  unfaithful  to  the  family  tradition,  had  he  not  found 
time  to  be  active  in  civic  and  charitable  work,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  an  important  figure  in  the  community  life  of  Orange,  where  he 
made  his  home.  Mr.  Colgate  was  a  director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  president  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Orange  Orphan 
Society  and  president  of  the  Playground  Commission  of  West  Orange. 
His  interest  in  the  playground  movement  was  further  reflected  in  his 
gift  of  the  Washington  Playground  to  the  town  of  West  Orange  and 
by  the  provision  in  his  will  which  insured  its  permanent  support.  Mr. 
Colgate  was  also  half  donor  of  Lafayette  Park  in  West  Orange  and 
was  deeply  concerned  with  the  development  of  Orange  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  of  which  he  was  a  large  benefactor.  His  interest  in  the  local 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  was 
extended  to  the  broader  work  of  the  organization,  and  in  this  field  he 
was  an  early  member  of  the  International  Committee  of  New  York  and 
for  many  years  chairman  of  its  finance  committee. 

Although  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club 
and  of  such  New  York  clubs  as  the  University  Club,  the  Yale  Club,  the 
Downtown  Association  and  the  Railroad  Club,  Mr.  Colgate  had  little 
leisure  time  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  His  life  in  business 
was  most  active  and  the  other  demands  on  his  time  in  connection  with 
his  church,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  various  civic 
causes  were  most  exacting. 

In  1885  Mr.  Colgate  married  Margaret  Cabell  Auchincloss,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Buck  Auchincloss,  of  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  They  became  the  parents  of  two  children:  1.  Henry 
Auchincloss,  born  in  1890.  2.  Muriel,  born  in  1897,  now  Mrs.  Cyril 
F.  Damon.  “Hollyoaks,”  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Llewellyn  Park, 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  Colgate  in  1892  and  was  his  home  until  the  end 
of  his  life. 
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Richard  Morse  Colgate  died  on  September  17,  1919,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  His  contributions  to  the  house  were  of  lasting  value  and 
have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  great  organization  which  carries 
on  the  family  name. 
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Gilterf  Colgate 

S  executive  head  of  Colgate  and  Company  during  a 
number  of  years  in  its  recent  history,  Gilbert  Col¬ 
gate  faithfully  met  the  high  standards  of  progres¬ 
sive  leadership  and  accomplishment  which  were  his 
heritage  from  earlier  Colgates  of  this  notable  indus¬ 
trial  line.  His  entire  active  career  was  devoted  to 
the  family  enterprise,  in  which  he  represented  the 
third  generation  and  which  he  controlled  jointly  with  his  brothers  for 
a  period  of  several  decades. 

Gilbert  Colgate  was  born  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  December  15, 
1858,  second  of  the  six  sons  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Morse) 
Colgate.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  established  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  subsequently  entered  Yale  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1883  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  became  associated  with  Col¬ 
gate  and  Company,  then  under  the  executive  guidance  of  his  father, 
and  rapidly  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  organization.  Within  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  firm  and  took  upon 
himself  a  full  share  of  the  responsible  duties  of  management.  He  was 
always  concerned  chiefly  with  the  manufacturing  phases  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Colgate  perfumery  plant.  With  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1897  and  the  withdrawal  of  Bowles  Colgate,  a  cousin  of 
the  elder  Samuel  Colgate,  control  of  the  company  was  vested  in  five  of 
the  six  Colgate  brothers,  the  sons  of  Samuel  Colgate.  The  younger 
members  of  this  group  had  come  into  the  business  in  their  turn  and 
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now,  by  mutual  agreement,  all  governed  equally  in  its  management. 
Gilbert  Colgate,  who  assumed  the  office  of  vice-president,  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  the  supervision  of  the  perfumery  department,  the 
activities  of  which  were  carried  forward  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 
In  matters  of  policy,  the  voice  of  all  had  equal  weight,  and  the  part  each 
played  in  advancing  the  company  was  merged  with  the  efforts  of  the 
others  to  form  an  inseparable  whole.  After  the  incorporation  of  Col¬ 
gate  and  Company,  in  1908,  the  same  division  of  duties  among  the 
brothers  prevailed.  Gilbert  Colgate  remained  as  vice-president  until 
the  death  of  his  older  brother,  Richard  Morse  Colgate,  in  1919,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  and  served  in  that  office  with  distinction 
until  1925.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Colgate  and  Company,  while  another  brother, 
Sidney  Morse  Colgate  (q.  v.),  succeeded  him  as  president.  With  the 
subsequent  merger  of  the  Colgate  interests  and  the  Palmolive-Peet 
organization  to  form  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  in  1928, 
Gilbert  Colgate  was  elected  a  director  of  the  new  corporation  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  such  until  his  death. 

While  Mr.  Colgate  devoted  himself  with  strict  fidelity  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  duties,  he  found  time  for  many  other  interests  and  was  a  well- 
know  figure  for  years  in  religious  and  social  welfare  work  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  It  was  natural  that  his  attention  should  be 
occupied  by  movements  of  this  nature,  since  for  more  than  a  century  the 
Colgate  family  has  been  conspicuously  associated  with  the  church, 
the  cause  of  education  and  other  philanthropies.  Thus  he  continued  the 
family  tradition  without  interruption  in  his  own  career.  Mr.  Colgate 
was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  West  Side  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  it  was  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1886,  and  always 
manifested  a  special  interest  in  this  organization,  maintaining  his  con¬ 
nection  with  its  work  until  his  death.  He  became  the  first  president  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  branch  at  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  was  most  generous  in  its  support.  Mr.  Colgate  was  also  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society,  the  Child  Welfare  Association  and 
the  American  Waldensian  Aid  Society.  He  served  for  years  as  an  elder 
of  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  and  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  layman  of  this  denomination,  occupying  the  presidency  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union  for  a  considerable  period.  In  addition  to  these  con¬ 
nections,  he  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  and 
Scroll  and  Key  at  Yale;  a  member  of  the  Quill  Club,  of  which  he  was 
president;  the  Yale  Club  of  New  York;  the  University  Club;  the 
Downtown  Association;  the  Garden  City  Golf  Club;  and  the  Yeaman’s 
Hall  Club  of  South  Carolina.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
president  of  the  American  Perfumers’  Association  and  was  active  in 
its  work. 

On  June  7,  1888,  Gilbert  Colgate  married  Florance  Buckingham 
Hall,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  children : 
1.  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Stanley  Maddox  Rumbough).  2.  Florance  (Mrs. 
Edwin  St.  John  Grebel,  Jr.).  3.  Grace  (Mrs.  J.  Wright  Rumbough). 
4.  Gilbert  Colgate,  Jr.  5.  Robert  Bangs  Colgate. 

Mr.  Colgate  died  in  New  York  City  on  January  5,  1933,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  modesty,  who  never 
thought  to  seek  acclaim  for  the  undoubted  accomplishments  of  his 
career  and  who  found  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed  a 
sufficient  reward  for  his  many  kindnesses  and  benevolences. 
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N  the  pursuit  of  his  business  interests,  centering  in 
the  vast  corporation  which  grew  from  the  little  soap 
shop  established  by  his  grandfather,  William  Col¬ 
gate,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Sidney  Morse  Colgate  was  notably  successful.  As 
a  major  executive  of  the  Colgate  company  over  a 
long  period,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  main¬ 
taining  the  high  standards  of  excellence  established  in  other  years  and 
in  the  general  development  of  the  company.  Mr.  Colgate,  however, 
took  even  more  pleasure  in  continuing  the  admirable  generosity  of  the 
Colgate  family  toward  worthy  charitable  causes  and  benevolences.  He 
felt  and  recognized  the  obligations  of  his  position  and  never  failed  in 
the  performance  of  any  duty  of  his  life. 

Sidney  Morse  Colgate  was  born  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  ii,  1862,  third  of  six  sons  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Morse) 
Colgate.  He  passed  his  boyhood  years  at  his  father’s  estate,  “Seven 
Oaks,”  in  Orange,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  educa¬ 
tion  entered  Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1885.  Beginning  his  active  career  soon 
afterwards,  he  entered  the  business  which  remained  in  active  control 
of  the  family  for  so  many  years  and  as  he  familiarized  himself  with  its 
operations  assumed  executive  positions  of  great  responsibility  and 
trust.  He  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1896,  having  charge  of  sales 
and  advertising,  and  later  was  elected  treasurer.  Gradually  members 
of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Colgate  family  were  also  admitted  to 
the  company  councils.  In  this  way  the  Colgate  traditions  were  continued 
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as  a  matter  of  family  pride,  while  the  infusion  of  new  blood  assured  the 
progressiveness  of  outlook  which  has  been  so  prominent  a  factor  in  the 
company’s  success.  Sidney  M.  Colgate  himself  often  said  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  five  elder  Colgates  attempted  to  reach  a  major  decision  and 
disagreed,  he  considered  it  fortunate  that  there  were  younger  Colgates 
to  talk  with.  “For  there’s  no  doubt  at  all  that,  if  our  judgment  seemed 
wrong,  they’d  tell  us  exactly  where  we  got  off.  If  a  friend  will  point 
out  the  errors  of  your  ways,  what  will  your  own  younger  generation 
do?”  In  business  as  in  many  other  of  the  affairs  of  life,  “New  blood,” 
he  believed,  “is  the  Force;  old  blood  the  Direction  and  Balance.  Each 
is  as  necessary  as  the  other.”  In  these  words  of  his  a  great  deal  of  the 
man’s  character  may  be  seen.  They  show  his  complete  lack  of  dogma¬ 
tism,  too  rare  in  those  who  occupy  positions  of  authority,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered  advice  and  counsel 
from  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  This  spirit  was  always 
evident  on  the  part  of  all  five  brothers  during  their  operation  of  the 
company. 

Sidney  M.  Colgate  was  a  member  of  his  company’s  organization 
throughout  the  remarkable  period  of  growth  which  began  with  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  when  the  business  expanded  to  pro¬ 
portions  of  which  the  founder  could  never  even  have  dreamed.  He 
shared  in  all  activities  incident  to  the  building  of  one  of  the  Nation’s 
greatest  industrial  enterprises  and  in  1925  was  elected  president  of  Col¬ 
gate  and  Company,  succeeding  his  brother,  Gilbert  Colgate,  who  retired 
to  become  chairman  of  the  board.  Sidney  M.  Colgate  remained  as 
president  until  1928,  when  his  negotiations  culminated  in  the  merger 
of  the  company  with  the  Palmolive-Peet  organization  to  form  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company.  At  that  time  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  new  corporation  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  his  death. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Colgate  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Colgate  family,  gave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  charity  and 
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so  managed  his  business  that  in  1928  he  could  say  of  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany  that  the  concern  had  never  had  a  strike  and  had  never  lowered  its 
standards,  no  matter  what  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  The  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  employers  and  employees  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  the  Colgate  company  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  him 
and  others  who  have  shared  its  management,  but  no  less  so  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Colgate  ideal  of  service.  “We  exist  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  this  or  that  kind  of  soap,”  he  once  said,  “but  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  people  and  their  houses  clean,  healthy,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  This  business  ideal  is  only  a  simple  summation  of  our 
economic  function.”  And  again:  “Service  rendered  in  the  past  and 
available  in  the  future  becomes  a  known  commodity  which  more  and 
more  people  demand.”  These  words  constitute  an  effective  summing 
up  of  the  business  policies  which  have  always  distinguished  the  Col¬ 
gate  Company  and  which  have  been  the  foundation  of  its  progress. 

Sidney  M.  Colgate  had  many  other  connections.  During  the  World 
War  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  war  service  commission  of  the  soap 
industry,  volunteering  in  the  support  of  his  country’s  cause.  After 
the  organization  of  the  Association  of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Producers,  Inc.,  in  1926,  he  was  elected  its  president  and,  in  1927,  also 
became  president  of  Cleanliness  Institute.  For  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Colgate  University,  to  the  support  of  which 
his  family  has  contributed  so  generously,  and  at  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  made  his  home,  he  was  particularly  active  in  civic  affairs. 
Here  he  served  as  president  of  the  Orange  Board  of  Education,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church  Sunday  School  (1897- 
1930),  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood.  He  owned  much  valuable  real  estate  in  the 
community,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Seven  Oaks  Development 
Corporation  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  business  interests,  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Savings  Investment  and  Trust  Company  of  East  Orange. 
Mr.  Colgate  was  also  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity, 
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and  of  Scroll  and  Key  at  Yale  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Downtown  Association,  the  Railroad  Club,  the  Essex  County  Country 
Club,  the  Seaview  Golf  Club  of  Absecon,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Ever¬ 
glades  Club  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Those  who  were  in  need,  or  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  any  organization  which  aimed  to  help  the  needy,  could 
come  to  him  with  perfect  assurance  of  a  sympathetic  hearing.  His 
countless  gifts  to  charity  were  given  from  the  heart,  and  he  took  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  many  institutions  and  individuals  which  he 
aided. 

On  October  16,  1894,  Mr.  Colgate  married  Caroline  Bayard  Dod, 
of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  those  old  and  distinguished 
New  Jersey  families  whose  names  she  bore.  They  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  three  children:  1.  S.  Bayard,  now  president  of  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Company.  2.  Margaret  (Mrs.  Margaret  Egan).  3. 
Caroline,  who  married  Howard  C.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Sidney  Morse  Colgate  died  on  November  10,  1930,  following  a  brief 
illness.  Only  a  week  or  so  before  his  death  he  had  been  working  strenu¬ 
ously  preparing  for  the  campaign  to  raise  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
Community  Chest  of  the  Oranges.  Thus,  almost  the  last  incident  of  his 
life  was  typical  of  the  whole,  a  career  of  service  dedicated  to  worthy 
purposes  and  freely  given  without  thought  of  self. 
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EMBER  of  a  family  whose  name  has  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  American  industrial  history  for 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter,  Austen  Colgate  was 
actively  associated  throughout  his  career  with  the 
great  corporation  founded  originally  by  his  grand¬ 
father  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  shared  in  building  up  the  organization  whose 
products,  including  soaps,  perfumes  and  other  toilet  preparations,  are 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  continued  as  an  executive  of  Colgate 
and  Company  until  his  death.  During  this  period,  however,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  New  Jersey  public  life,  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  civic  interests  and  many  public  services  added  fur¬ 
ther  distinction  to  his  exceptionally  useful  career. 

Austen  Colgate,  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Samuel  Colgate  (q.  v.) 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Morse)  Colgate,  was  born  at  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
on  August  12,  1863,  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s  estate, 
“Seven  Oaks,”  in  Orange.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in 
public  and  private  schools  at  Orange  and  at  Norwich  Academy,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  from  which  he  went  on  to  Yale  University.  In 
1886,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  graduated  from  college  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  immediately  entered  the  offices  of 
Colgate  and  Company.  The  following  ten  years  were  spent  in  familiar¬ 
izing  himself  with  the  business  founded  by  his  grandfather  and  at  that 
time  headed  by  his  father.  In  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  and  in 
1908,  when  the  business  was  incorporated,  he  was  elected  a  director  and 
vice-president.  As  an  executive  officer  of  the  corporation  he  partici- 
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paled  in  its  councils  and  had  an  active  share  in  securing  for  it  the 
dominant  position  it  has  since  occupied.  2001946 

Although  the  pressure  of  his  business  duties  was  heavy,  Austen 
Colgate  always  possessed  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  the  results 
of  which  were  immensely  valuable  to  the  State.  Early  in  his  public 
career  he  allied  himself  with  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  and  in  1907  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  represent  Essex 
County  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  In  1908  and  1909  he  was 
reelected  and  in  1911  was  chosen  to  the  Senate.  Reelected  Senator  in 
1914,  he  resigned  his  seat  two  years  thereafter  to  become  a  candidate 
in  the  primaries  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial  nomination,  losing  to 
Walter  E.  Edge,  of  South  Jersey,  by  a  small  margin.  In  the  fall  of 
1916  he  was  named  Presidential  elector  from  New  Jersey.  During  his 
term  of  service  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  Austen  Colgate  was  one 
of  its  most  influential  members.  His  energies  were  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  progressive  measures  and  his  name  was  associated  with 
a  wealth  of  valuable  legislation.  He  introduced  bills  exempting  public 
playgrounds  from  accident  claims,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  judge 
to  commit  a  child  of  sixteen  years  or  under  to  the  county  jail,  requiring 
the  licensing  of  dance  halls,  creating  a  minimum  wage  commission, 
creating  women  police  officers,  providing  for  the  better  keeping  of  vital 
statistics,  investigating  the  causes  of  blindness,  providing  for  nurses  in 
each  county  to  care  for  tubercular  patients,  revising  the  child  welfare 
laws,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  cure  of  feeble¬ 
minded  men,  creating  a  workmen’s  compensation,  increasing  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  liability,  removing  disputes  in  settlement  of  labor  com¬ 
pensation  troubles,  extending  workmen’s  compensation  to  occupational 
diseases,  giving  protection  to  civil  service,  extending  protection  of  fish 
and  game,  regulating  speed  of  automobiles  and  providing  punishment 
for  intoxicated  drivers,  and  other  progressive  and  humanitarian  meas¬ 
ures.  He  also  promoted  legislation  reforming  the  jury  system,  creating 
mosquito  commissions,  limiting  the  franchise  laws,  instituting  the  direct 
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primary  laws  and  child  labor  reform,  creating  a  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion  and  a  public  utility  commission,  creating  the  widows’  pension  act, 
and  many  other  measures  which  have  since  become  law. 

Austen  Colgate  was  also  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
mayor  of  Orange  in  1910  and  two  years  later  was  president  of  the 
Taft  League  of  New  Jersey  and  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board.  He  was  interested  in  military  affairs  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  dating  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
celebrated  Troop  A,  New  York  National  Guard,  in  New  York  City,  in 
1888.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  John  Franklin  Fort,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  his  personal  aide  and  chief  of  staff,  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  three  years.  Subsequently  he  resigned  to  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  as  deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  State  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
and,  in  1916,  on  the  death  of  Adjutant-General  Sadler,  was  offered  the 
office  of  adjutant-general,  but  declined  it.  In  1917,  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  longer  the  necessary  time  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Guard,  he  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  unassigned  list  of  New  Jersey  offi¬ 
cers,  subject  to  call  for  duty  if  needed.  During  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war  he  served  with  the  Orange  Home  Guard. 

Austen  Colgate  was  vastly  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Oranges  and  in  1926  incorporated  a  newspaper  to  function  toward  that 
end.  He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  a  playground  to  the  city  of  Orange 
and  furnished  public  band  concerts  in  Orange  Park.  He  also  equipped 
a  playground  near  the  Colgate  factory  in  Jersey  City,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  in  1910.  From  1913  to  1915  he  was  president  of  the  Jersey 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1916  was  president  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Republican  Clubs,  and  from  1923  until  the  day  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple¬ 
wood.  Beginning  with  1928  he  was  a  trustee  of  Colgate  University  and 
served  on  both  the  executive  and  finance  committees  of  the  board.  In 
1925  he  gave  to  that  institution  “Lawrence  Hall,”  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  almost  half  a  million  dollars.  Colgate  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
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orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1927,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
and  benefactions.  Mr.  Colgate  was  also  a  trustee  of  Peddie  School, 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  founder.  He  was  affiliated  fraternally  with 
Hope  Lodge,  No.  124,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  in  this  order 
was  a  member  of  all  higher  bodies  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  including  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Consistory  and  a  member  of  Salaam  Tem¬ 
ple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  addition 
to  his  other  connections,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
Fraternity  and  Scroll  and  Key  at  Yale  University;  the  New  Jersey 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics;  the  University  Club,  Yale  Club  and  Railroad  Club 
of  New  York  City;  the  Downtown  clubs  of  Jersey  City  and  of  New¬ 
ark;  the  Essex  County  Country  Club,  of  which  he  was  for  six  years 
a  governor  and  for  three  years  president;  the  Newark  Athletic  Club; 
the  Newark  Country  Club;  and  the  Thomasville  Shooting  Club,  of 
Thomasville,  North  Carolina. 

Austen  Colgate  died  at  Barnegat,  New  Jersey,  on  September  5, 
1927,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  never  married  and  was  survived  by 
three  brothers,  Gilbert,  Sidney  M.,  and  Russell  Colgate.  His  death  was 
a  serious  loss  to  the  State,  which  accounted  him  a  leading  citizen  and 
benefactor,  but  regret  at  his  passing  was  general,  and  spontaneous 
tributes  to  the  value  of  his  accomplishments  and  character  were  received 
from  many  distant  countries  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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R_eVo  Samuel  Colgate 

LTHOUGH  by  right  of  birth  and  his  own  talents  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Colgate  could  have  justly  claimed  a 
high  position  in  the  business  world,  he  chose  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  the 
advancement  of  His  church  on  earth.  It  was  not 
that  he  minimized  the  importance  of  industry  or 
business,  but  rather  that  he  felt  from  early  boyhood 
a  call  to  another  field  of  service  and  so  relinquished  the  occupation,  tra¬ 
ditionally  associated  with  the  Colgate  name,  to  give  his  whole  life  to  a 
work  which  has  also  claimed  a  large  share  of  his  family’s  interest.  The 
termination  of  his  career  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood  was  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  associated  and  to  his  wide 
circle  of  devoted  friends. 

Samuel  Colgate,  fifth  of  the  six  sons  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
(Morse)  Colgate,  was  born  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  on  December  12,  1868.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  and  joined  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  devoted  member.  From  that  time  onward  his  thoughts 
and  attention  were  given  more  and  more  to  the  church,  a  tendency 
accentuated,  perhaps,  by  the  several  extremely  critical  illnesses  which 
he  underwent  and  from  which  his  successive  recoveries  seemed  intended, 
in  the  words  of  his  parents,  “to  make  us  feel  that  this  life  was  spared 
for  some  very  special  purpose  and  service.”  It  is  not  to  be  thought, 
however,  that  he  lacked  the  high  spirits  typical  of  youth. 

“He  was  a  wholesome  boy,”  it  was  written  of  him,  “  full  of  fun  and 
sport,  and  especially  fond  of  practical  jokes — an  honestly  inherited 
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tendency.  He  was  an  inveterate  tease,  and  an  adept  in  the  art.  But  his 
victims  themselves  testify  that,  though  their  suffering  was  real  and 
their  tears  abundant,  yet  the  author  of  their  woe  never  forfeited  their 
affection  and  companionship.” 

Samuel  Colgate  prepared  for  college  at  the  Dearborn  and  Morgan 
School  in  Orange  and  in  1887  entered  the  academic  department  of 
Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  college  life  he  was  elected  by  his  class  one  of  the  three  “dea- 
sons”  to  whom  is  committed  leadership  in  the  care  of  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests,  meetings  and  activity  of  the  class.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the 
Yale  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  active  in  the  work  of 
that  organization  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  college  course. 
Other  interests  shared  his  attention.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  “Yale  News,”  followed  football,  rowing  and  other 
sports  enthusiastically  and  frequently  participated  in  them  with  the 
members  of  his  class.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  instantaneous 
photography  to  the  practical  development  of  both  football  and  rowing. 
Many  of  his  football  photographs  were  so  unusual  at  that  time  that 
they  were  copyrighted  and  used  by  leading  publishers,  while  his  work 
in  illustrating  the  faults  of  the  Yale  crew  at  practice  marked  an  advance 
step  in  the  making  of  an  oarsman.  Upon  his  fellow-classmates  he  made 
an  indelible  impression,  as  many  of  them  testified,  both  then  and  in 
later  years. 

Because  he  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  instinct  and  early  training 
[one  of  his  college  associates  wrote]  he  became  the  truest  exponent  of 
Yale  democracy,  a  man  among  men,  rugged,  energetic,  filled  with  the 
true  Yale  spirit,  that  indefinable  essence  common  to  the  purest  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  purest  democracy. 

The  trend  of  his  life  seemed  always  in  one  direction,  and  so  when 
it  became  known  in  senior  year  that  he  was  thinking  of  studying  for 
the  ministry,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  always  known  it,  and  we  felt  like 
congratulating  the  church  that  her  cause  was  to  be  championed  by  so 
true  a  man. 
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It  was  my  rare  good  fortune  to  know  something  of  his  home  life, 
and  this,  as  I  think  of  it,  gives  me  the  key  to  the  singular  purity  and 
the  lofty  ideals  of  his  early  life.  Since  graduation,  our  paths  have 
occasionally  crossed,  but  each  time  no  word  from  him  was  needed  to 
fill  the  interim,  for  everyone  who  knew  him,  knew  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  whatever  of  weal  or  woe  life  had  held  out  for  him,  his 
purposes,  his  principles,  and  his  faith  had  stood  the  test  unchanged. 

There  are  some  who  will  appreciate  and  appropriate  more  of  heaven 
than  others,  and  he  is  one  of  those  whose  mind  and  heart  will  be  able  in 
a  transcendent  degree  to  grasp  all  “that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard.” 

Following  his  graduation  from  Yale  and  his  decision  to  enter  the 
ministry — a  step  of  which  he  wrote  modestly  to  his  parents  that  he 
hoped  they  would  not  think  him  too  young  to  reach  such  a  determina¬ 
tion- — Samuel  Colgate  entered  the  theological  department  of  Colgate 
University,  an  institution  of  which  his  father  and  uncle  were  the  chief 
patrons. 

It  would  have  been  easy  [one  of  his  teachers  in  the  seminary  wrote] 
for  a  young  man  less  genuine  or  less  fortunate  in  his  home  training  to 
have  forgotten  himself  by  remembering  this.  Young  Colgate  never 
did.  He  came  from  one  of  the  great  universities  and  mingled  with  men 
from  small  colleges  or  from  none;  but  he  never  wore  a  large  “Y.”  Pre¬ 
sumably  he  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  one  never  thought  of  it. 

.  ...  In  all  his  relations  he  was  simple,  genuine,  hearty — a  gentleman. 
That  is  my  first  thought  of  him.  On  the  athletic  field,  in  a  group  of 
students,  in  the  classroom,  in  the  parlor,  everywhere,  the  gentleman; 
and  as  fine  an  example  as  I  have  ever  met  among  young  men . 

He  touched  our  student  life  here  on  every  side — socially  he  was  a 
favorite.  He  was  a  fine  athlete  ....  loving  sports  as  diversions,  but 
he  did  not  neglect  work  for  them.  But  on  the  religious  side  I  think  his 
influence  was  most  strongly  felt.  That  to  him  was  first  anyway,  and 
no  one  who  came  to  know  him  thought  of  it  any  other  way.  This  fact, 
together  with  a  certain  gift  of  approach,  made  him  helpful  both  to  those 
who  were  Christians  and  those  who  were  not. 

Samuel  Colgate  completed  his  theological  studies  in  the  spring  of 
1894  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married.  During  the  next  two  years, 
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from  July,  1894,  to  July,  1896,  he  was  in  Germany  with  his  wife, 
attending  lectures  throughout  much  of  this  period  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  A  daughter  was  born  abroad  and  because  of  the  serious  illness 
of  Mrs.  Colgate  they  did  not  return  home  until  the  summer  of  1896. 
On  his  eventual  arrival  in  the  United  States,  however,  Mr.  Colgate 
accepted  a  call  to  become  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  then  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York 
City,  and  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  one  of  its  mission  branches, 
Emmanuel  Church,  located  on  Eldridge  Street  in  the  district  of  New 
York  known  as  the  Lower  East  Side.  Here  he  labored  with  great 
fidelity  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  1896-97,  until 
his  work,  or  overwork,  was  arrested  by  a  most  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  third  of  those  very  serious  illnesses  which  he  survived.  The 
following  testimony  concerning  his  brief  ministry  in  his  first  and  most 
difficult  parish  is  given  by  Dr.  Faunce,  later  president  of  Brown 
University : 

Samuel  Colgate  came  into  my  life  for  a  brief  period  only  and  van¬ 
ished,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  distinct  impression  and  a  very  happy 
memory.  He  came  as  my  assistant  pastor,  having  charge  for  a  year  of 
our  mission  church — Emmanuel  Church — in  lower  New  York.  The 
first  time  I  met  him  I  was  struck  with  his  high-bred  Christian  courtesy. 
In  every  accent,  in  every  gesture,  there  was  the  mark  of  a  chivalric  soul, 
gentle  and  strong.  It  seemed  strange  that  one  to  whom  so  many  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  opportunities  were  open  should  covet  above  all  things 
the  chance  to  work  in  the  most  nearly  hopeless  quarter  of  New  York. 
But  that  he  did  covet  it  was  evident.  Because  he  was  at  heart  a  gentle¬ 
man,  he  could  not  think  meanly  of  his  fellows.  He  loved  the  humblest, 
respected  the  poorest,  and,  with  no  thought  of  condescension,  sprang 
into  his  work,  and  the  people  appreciated  him  and  loved  him.  They 
responded  to  his  manly  appeals,  his  uprightness  and  directness,  his  gen¬ 
tleness  and  winsomeness.  Had  not  untimely  illness  cut  short  his  pas¬ 
torate,  he  might  have  accomplished  much  in  darkest  New  York. 

Swiftly  he  passed  from  us,  and  we  could  follow  him  only  with  earn¬ 
est  wish  and  prayer.  But  he  left,  like  a  flashing  star,  a  train  of  light 
behind  him,  and  the  world  is  brighter,  because  he  lived  in  it. 
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Samuel  Colgate  recovered  slowly  from  his  severe  illness,  spending 
nearly  a  year  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  returning  to  New  York  only  in 
the  autumn  of  1898.  The  following  winter  he  remained  in  New  York 
and  in  January,  1899,  came  to  a  final  decision  on  a  problem  which  had 
occupied  his  prayers  and  thoughts  for  a  number  of  years.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  his  membership  from  the  Baptist  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
faith  of  his  mother’s  family,  and  was  admitted  to  ministerial  standing 
in  the  New  York  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  University  Place 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  wrote  of  this  period  in  his  life : 

He  was  unknown  to  me  until  he  came  to  consult  me  with  regard  to 
the  change  in  ecclesiastical  status  which  he  was  contemplating.  We  had 
several  interviews  in  which  he  won  my  confidence  and  affection  by  his 
manifest  sincerity  and  his  earnest  desire  to  discover  what  was  for  him 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  greatest  usefulness.  There  was  about  his  per¬ 
sonality  a  breadth  and  breeziness  which  made  it  a  delight  to  meet  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  his  high  Christian  principle  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  commanded  my  deepest  respect.  I  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  entire  absence  of  that  critical  spirit  toward  the  church  he  was 
leaving,  which  is  often  exhibited  by  men  who  change  their  ecclesiastical 
relations.  He  always  referred  in  the  most  respectful  and  appreciative 
way  to  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  was  simply  concerned  to  find  for 
himself  a  place  where  he  could  render  the  Master  the  fullest  service. 

Having  arrived  at  his  determination  in  the  matter  of  denomina¬ 
tional  faith  and  with  health  and  vigor  apparently  restored,  Mr.  Col¬ 
gate  now  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East 
Aurora,  New  York,  assuming  his  pastoral  duties  in  September,  1899. 
Here  he  served  for  two  and  a  half  years,  until  death  cut  short  his  min¬ 
istry  and  his  earthly  life.  By  his  zeal,  his  unfailing  friendliness  and 
warm  human  sympathy  he  greatly  endeared  himself  not  only  to  his  own 
congregation,  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  community,  in  which  his 
last  years  were  spent,  and  achieved  remarkable  results  in  his  pastorate. 
A  fellow-clergyman  wrote  of  him : 

He  handled  in  a  masterly  way  all  that  concerned  his  work  so  as  to 
get  the  best  return  on  the  investment  of  effort  which  he  and  his  people 
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put  forth.  He  worked  for  results— never  seemingly  for  mere  effect. 
In  all  this  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  these  times  especially  call  for  in  pul¬ 
pit  and  all  religious  work- — a  manly  man  among  men. 

The  perpetual  sunniness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  faith  attracted  men 
to  Christianity.  Everyone  could  see  that  Christianity  made  him  happy. 
His  smile — the  joyful  expression,  the  sparkling  eye — was  always  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  even  when  he  spoke  most  solemnly  his  hearers  were  conscious 
that  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  truth  he  was  presenting  was  being 
held  in  check  only  for  a  time  and  would  soon  shine  forth.  He  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  happy  in  the  truth  as  he  received  it. 

A  chief  solicitude  with  him  was  to  reach  the  “unchurched,”  or  those 
who  almost  never  entered  a  church.  His  missions  in  the  country  and 
his  visits  by  night  and  by  day  to  those  he  interested  himself  in,  had  this 
main  objective.  He  tried  to  make  his  week-day  prayer  meetings  attrac¬ 
tive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  church  going.  He  “worked  them  up” 
with  great  care. 

He  once  said  to  me  that  he  felt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  often  directed 
him  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  he  always  tried  to  do  it  at  once.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  and  the  pressure  on  him  to  perform  it  were  thus 
vividly  associated  in  his  experience  with  the  direct  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  heart  and  life. 

From  this  happy  and  successful  ministry  at  East  Aurora  Samuel 
Colgate  was  called  by  his  fourth  and  last  severe  illness,  the  symptoms 
of  which  began  to  appear  in  the  winter  of  1902.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  which  followed  he  sank  slowly,  never  attaining 
that  degree  of  recovery  which  would  permit  a  journey  to  a  more  con¬ 
genial  climate.  He  died  on  July  16,  1902,  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith 
(Hall)  Colgate,  and  one  daughter,  Mabel.  Until  the  last,  however,  the 
strength  of  his  spirit  and  faith  remained  undiminished.  As  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Morse,  wrote  of  him  in  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  from  which  much  of  the  material  for  this  record  is  taken: 

Every  trial  he  passed  through,  every  conflict  and  decision,  mental 
and  spiritual,  added  a  fresh  beauty  to  his  character,  until  his  joyous 
departure  to  be  forever  with  his  Lord.  His  life,  spared  so  often  after 
serious  illness,  was  freely  surrendered  at  every  step  and  so  the  purpose 
of  God  unimpeded  was  fulfilled  in  it. 
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N  1906,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Colgate  and  Company,  Russell  Colgate, 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  Colgate,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  firm  to  join  his  brothers  in  its  councils. 
With  his  admission,  one  of  the  most  famous  execu¬ 
tive  groups  in  American  industrial  history  came  into 
existence,  whose  mutual  efforts  carried  forward  the 
development  of  a  great  organization  to  new  high  levels. 

Russell  Colgate  was  born  at  the  family  home,  “Seven  Oaks,” 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
Dearborn  Morgan  School  of  Orange.  Subsequently  he  attended  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  from 
which  he  entered  Yale  University.  He  was  graduated  from  college  in 
1896  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  in  1902  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  family  enterprise.  Four  years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  Colgate  and  Company  and  assumed  his  full  share  of 
responsibility  in  its  management.  In  1908,  when  the  company  was 
incorporated,  he  was  elected  secretary.  During  this  period  and  for  two 
decades  following,  the  Colgate  organization  was  administered,  by  the 
brothers  under  a  sort  of  consulship  in  which  all  joined  in  shaping  gen¬ 
eral  policies,  while  each  had  his  special  executive  tasks.  Under  this 
division  of  duties,  Richard  M.  Colgate,  the  president,  was  in  charge  of 
purchasing;  Gilbert  and  Austen,  vice-presidents,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business;  Sidney  M.  Colgate  was 
treasurer  and  in  charge  of  sales,  distribution  and  advertising;  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Colgate  was  given  supervision  of  the  offices  and  personnel.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Russell  Colgate  succeeded  his  brother,  Sidney  M.,  as  treas- 
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urer  of  the  company,  also  in  charge  of  the  laundry  sales  department, 
serving  in  these  positions  for  a  period  of  years.  Whatever  their  indi¬ 
vidual  tasks,  a  joint  aim  possessed  the  brothers — the  advancement  of 
the  family  enterprise  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Colgate  tradition.  In 
effecting  their  purpose,  each  played  an  equal  part  and  each  placed  a  true 
value  upon  the  labors  of  the  others.  Symbolic  of  their  family  and  busi¬ 
ness  unity  was  the  rite  which  took  place  every  Monday  afternoon,  when 
the  clan  gathered  around  the  directorial  table  for  the  discussion  of  busi¬ 
ness  over  tea.  This  custom  was  established,  when  stories  were  recalled 
of  how  William  Colgate,  their  grandfather,  had  talked  business  with 
his  family  over  the  teacups  in  his  home  above  his  little  shop.  It  was 
continued  for  years  and  was  only  abandoned  when  death  or  failing 
health  forced  the  retirement  of  partners  from  the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  company  progressed  along  its  usual  sound  lines,  and 
in  1928  the  merger  with  the  Palmolive-Peet  interests  was  arranged, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 
Russell  Colgate  became  a  director  of  the  new  corporation  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity,  placing  his  long  experience  and  tempered  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  active  disposal  of  the  company,  both  during  the  five-year 
period  when  its  main  offices  were  in  Chicago  and  since  the  recent  return 
to  the  traditional  Colgate  headquarters  in  Jersey  City  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  still  another  Colgate,  son  of  Sidney  M.  Colgate,  S.  Bayard 
Colgate,  now  president  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  his  long  business  career,  Russell  Colgate  has  always 
shared  the  family  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  in  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  work.  He  is  president  and  a  trustee  of  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Education,  treasurer  and  a  trustee  of  the  Religious  Education 
Foundation,  a  trustee  of  Colgate  University  and  vice-president  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School.  He  is  also  a  leading 
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member  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  which  was  founded  by 
his  father  in  1857  and  of  which  he  is  a  deacon  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  latter  office  was  previously  filled  by  Mr.  Colgate’s 
father  for  forty  years  (1857-97)  and  by  his  brother,  Sidney  M.,  for 
thirty-three  years  (1897-1930).  In  1932  the  Sunday  school  celebrated 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  having  then  been  under  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  some  member  of  the  Colgate  family  throughout  its  entire  exist¬ 
ence.  Russell  Colgate  is  also  a  director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  the  Oranges ;  president  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood;  and  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Jersey  City.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  a  member  of  several  clubs,  including  the  Yale  Club,  the 
University  Club,  and  the  Downtown  Association  of  New  York;  the 
Essex  County  Country  Club,  and  the  Rock  Spring  Country  Club,  of 
Orange,  of  which  latter  he  is  a  governor;  Yeaman’s  Hall  of  South  Car¬ 
olina;  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  and  Scroll  and  Key  Society  at 
Yale  University;  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

On  April  25,  1903,  Russell  Colgate  married  Josephine  Bigelow  Kirt- 
land,  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Josephine  (Bigelow)  Kirtland.  They 
became  the  parents  of  four  children:  1.  John  Kirtland.  2.  Russell, 
Jr.,  now  deceased.  3.  Josephine.  4.  Samuel  Colgate,  who  died  in  1932. 
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